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Teachers of English composition 
have known for years that it is difficult 
to teach writing to large classes. Col- 
lege administrators have tried to ease the 
situation by limiting class size in the 
freshman English course; however, re- 
duction in class size and in teaching 
load is only a partial solution. Even if 
classes are limited to twenty students, 
the teacher with four classes of fresh- 
man composition will still have a stu- 
dent load of eighty and a weekly theme 
load of eighty. Is there some way that 
the teacher himself can solve his prob- 
lem? Can he do a better job of teaching 
and save himself drudgery by trans- 
ferring the burden of correction to the 
students? 

Paradoxically it is often true that a 
teacher can, by doing less busy work, do 
a better job of teaching. We in the Air 
University stumbled upon this fact in 
devising what we call the method of 
developmental writing as a means of 
handling large groups of students. In 
the fall of 1949 the Academic Instruc- 
tor Division of the USAF Special Staff 
School ? was confronted with the prob- 
lem of setting up a workable method of 
teaching Air Force officers how to im- 
prove their writing. Men like Rudolph 
Flesch had convinced us that simple 
clear writing is a top priority problem 
for the Air Force. In the past, most 
directives and regulations have been 
Written at an extremely high level of 


1 The Air University, USAF Special Staff 
School, Craig Air Force Base, Alabama. 

2 The USAF Special Staff School is part of 
the Air University and is located at Craig Air 
Force Base, Alabama. The Academic Instructor 
Division is charged with the mission of prepar- 
ing Air Force officers for instructional duties 
throughout the Air University and in some other 
commands of the Air Force at large. 
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reading difficulty —too often at the 
sixteenth grade level. When these di- 
rectives are supposed to carry informa- 
tion to large groups of men who have 
an average reading ability well below 
the eighth grade level, only confusion 
can result. 

Rudolph Flesch gave us a point of 
view, but we still had the problem of 
teaching writing to large groups with- 
out trained teachers of English. Our 
Air Force instructors are for the most 
part pilots whose college degrees are 
likely to be in such fields as electronics 


or aeronautical engineering. Our first 


thought was to train these instructors 
to be teachers of English. Fortunately, 
we chose to go a step further. Why not 
train the students to teach each other? 
That was the decision which led us to 
devise our method of developmental 
writing. 

Developmental writing is simply a 
four step process which can be adapted 
to any writing problem. 


1. Rapidly written first draft. The 
student is encouraged to concern 
himself only with content and or- 
ganization in the first draft and to 
forget mechanics until a later stage 
in the development of the manu- 
script. 

2. Development. The student edits his 
first draft himself and then makes 
as many revised drafts as he feels are 
necessary. 

3. Partner conference. When the stu- 
dent has done as much as he can by 
himself, he asks his student partner 
to read his paper and to comment 
on it. 


4. Final draft. Here, particular em- 


phasis is placed upon attention to 
mechanics. 
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In the Academic Instructor Course, 
this process is used for a writing assign- 
ment concerning an educational subject. 
After doing considerable research read- 
ing, the student then writes his first 
draft rapidly giving all of his attention 
to content and to total organization. 
We believe that a student suffers from 
“stage fright’”’ if he worries about spell- 
ing punctuation, and grammar in his 
first draft. Rapid writing frees him 
from this frustration and forces his at- 
tention on organization of content. 
However, the student is advised to dou- 
ble or triple space his draft in order to 
leave room for editing later. 

The developmental second step is 
nothing more than self editing. It is in 
this step that the responsibility for cor- 
recting a paper is shifted from the teacher 
to the student. To help the student 
with this step, we have compiled a 
writing manual which shows him how 
to edit his paper. Among the sugges- 


tions for editing are the following: 
breaking down involved sentences, sim- 
plifying word choice, removing ‘‘dead- 


wood,”” reducing clauses, paralleling 
structure, revising order of presentation, 
and clarifying by expanding. The 
writing manual includes numerous il- 
lustrations from manuscripts which 
have been edited by striking out words 
and writing in revisions. 


We speak of the third step as the 
partner step. At this point we recognize 
Flesch’s basic principle of readability. 
We encourage the students “‘to get a 
reader into the act.’ The following 
excerpt from our writing manual ex- 
plains this step fully: 

You do not have to be an. expert in English 
to help someone with his writing. Your job is 
to play the part of the reader. This is the secret 
of the partner method—to find out whether the 


meaning you get is the meaning your writing 
partner intended. 


To save time you may wish to read your 
partner’s paper by yourself before conferring 


with him. As you read, make notes on his 
manuscript. A question mark in the margin can 
indicate that a sentence confuses you. ‘“‘Awk.” 
can suggest that a sentence seems awkward—that 
you get the meaning with difficulty. 


Following are a few suggestions of what to 
look for and what to suggest in conference with 
your partner: 


1. Confusion in meaning. 

a. Reveal to your partner that you as a 
reader are confused: e.g. ‘‘Essay tests 
should not be used when short answer 
tests elicit similar mental processes and 
yet possesses far greater superiority in 
objectivity in scoring.” 

b. Ask your partner to state orally what 
he means. 

2. Overall organization. (Does the paper 
build understandably toward a recog- 
nizable objective?) 

a. His immediate difficulty may be over- 
all organization. Have him lay his 
paper aside, and talk over the total 
paper with him. What is he trying to 
say? ‘“‘Who” is his audience? Ask 
him to jot down the main ideas he 
wants to put over. This will serve as 
a rough outline. 

b. If major points (within the paper) 
are well developed, total organization 
can sometimes be improved by shift- 
ing whole paragraphs around. 

3. Consider word choice. Is he using ‘‘big” 
words? Is he using jargon? Suggest: 

a. Replacing with simpler words. Use 
the dictionary to find the easier word. 

b. Changing noun forms of verbs back 
to verb form. 

c. Removing military ‘‘jargon.’’ Follow- 
ing is a list of words which have 
“lost’’ meaning from too much use. 
implement insure overall 
execute perform commensurate 
utilize reflect firmed 
employ _integrate subject 
accomplish correlate consideration 
emphasize coordinate available 
discharge promulgate feasible 
preclude disseminate mandatory 
develop indoctrinate critical 
attend deem factor 
achieve _ basic requirement 
contact primary capability 
assure various very 

4. Consider sentence structure. Are the sen- 
tences too long and involved? Suggest: 
a. Breaking involved sentences into two 

or more sentences. 
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b. Putting main ideas into separate sen- 
tences. 


5. Consider transition. Does the thought 
move easily from one point to another, 
or are there sudden jumps? 

Suggest: The need for an additional sen- 
tence as a transition device. 


. Consider the need for expansion with 
more familiar material. Is the total 
writing job on a high abstract level? 
Suggest: 

a. Using more specific examples. 

b. Using quotations from experts. 

c. Using other devices such as analo- 
gies and statistics. 

7. Look for ‘“‘show’ in writing. Does the 
writer conceal meaning in big words? 
Does elaborate style confuse simple mean- 
ing? 

Suggest: 
a. Substitution of simpler words. 
b. Clarification of real meaning de- 
sired. 


The fourth step is the final re-write. 
As was stated above, it is at this point 
that the student is encouraged to give 
strict attention to details such as spell- 
ing and punctuation. Not only is the 
student asked to proofread his final copy 
carefully himself; he is also taught to 
utilize his partner in this final job of 
editing. Consequently, finished manu- 
scripts are not only highly readable but 
are also approximately error free by the 
time they are presented to the instructor. 
The staff can then judge the papers for 
the more important aspects of written 
expression—organization and develop- 
ment of content. We require the stu- 
dent to submit with his finished paper 
all of his earlier drafts. In judging the 
papers, we look at the early drafts to 
see what the student has learned con- 
cerning writing. 

The results of using this develop- 
mental method of teaching writing have 
been most encouraging. The greatest 
advantage of the method seems to be 
that the process of writing is stressed 
rather than the final product alone. The 
student realizes that writing is not an 


activity which is learned in one course, 
two courses, or even in a complete col- 
lege career. Good writers are the result 
of years of self training and practice. In 
emphasizing the process rather than the 
end product, we acquaint the student 
with some basic techniques for im- 
proving his writing and we teach him 
some healthful attitudes which will 
help him in the future. First, the stu- 
dent realizes through this method that 
writing has a purpose and that readers 
are involved. No longer does he write 
merely for the sake of writing, nor does 
he write for a “‘teacher” reader alone. 
In the partner step he sees a reader who 
is just another person like himself, sit- 
ting by his elbow, puzzling over an in- 
volved sentence or hesitating over a 
particularly awkward phrasing. 


Second, the student adopts a new 
attitude toward criticism. In the past 
he was likely to be hurt by anybody’s 
disapproval of his writing. Now he 
appreciates and seeks criticism. He 
realizes that it is the manuscript which 
is being criticized and not himself. He 
knows that the reaction of a reader to 
the manuscript is an extremely valuable 
aid to developing a paper. He becomes 
interested in his paper as a means of 
communicating thoughts and ideas. 


Third, the student loses the notion 
that effective writing is a simple trick 
which can be learned easily. He begins 
to realize that the best writers spend a 
great deal of time on development and 
revision. He knows that effective, sim- 
ple writing is the product of endless 
hours of hard work on the part of the 
writer. 

Finally, the student accepts the full 
responsibility for his writing. He no 
longer depends upon the instructor to 
point out his errors for him. Now he 
himself searches for his inadequate gram- 
matical usages, confusing sentences, mis- 
spelled words, and faults in punctua- 
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tion. He learns how to function in a 
writing situation outside of the class- 
room. He learns to discipline himself. 
To encourage the student’s acceptance 
of this responsibility, our instructors 
refuse to accept manuscripts until they 
are virtually error free. 

In addition to the advantage of stu- 
dent attitude changes, the developmental 
method has another important advan- 
tage—naturalness. As a method, it is 
very close to the process which we use 
in everyday life for improving our own 
writing. Seldom do we have a teacher 
at hand to point out our shortcomings 
and to edit our manuscript. But we do 
have an officemate or a wife to test our 
writing—and the use of a “‘partner’”’ 
reader in life is extremely valuable. 

It is true that the student situation 
in an Air Force school is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that in our civilian colleges. 
The Air Force student officer has im- 
portant writing jobs to be done im- 
mediately on completion of his course 
with us. He can translate this writing 
process directly to his own office situa- 
tion. He can ask his officemates to fill 
the job of “writing partner.” 


Much of this method, however, can 
be adapted to instruction in civilian col- 
leges. During this past year, I have 
taught an extension class in freshman 
English for the University of Alabama 
at their Selma Center. It was first neces- 
sary to exercise patience in convincing 
the students that they were not writing 
for me and that the job of correcting 
was theirs. Once the pattern was estab- 
lished, the results were as gratifying as 
those we have experienced with military 
students. By the middle of the quarter, 
these freshmen were handing in papers 
which were genuinely readable and 
which were surprisingly free from the 
usual agreement and spelling errors. 

Actually, this developmental method 
of teaching writing is nothing revolu- 
tionary. It merely boils down to trans- 
ferring the job of correction to the 
student and encouraging the student to 
test the readability of his writing on a 
student partner. In editing lies a rich 
learning experience in writing. Why 
shouldn’t the student gain this right of 
his to learn? On the other hand, why 
shouldn’t the teacher free himself from 
drudgery and spend his time on creative 
tasks? 
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A Program for Improving the Writing Skill 
of Technical Students 


JOHN S. BOWMAN 1 


Spokesmen from industry, research 
institutions, and education have been 
saying for some years that too many 
technical students are graduated with- 
out the ability to perform the writing 
tasks expected of them professionally. 
At the Pennsylvania State College we 
are not certain that we have the full 
remedy for this condition, but we now 
have three years experience with a plan 
that we think has enough merit to war- 
rant continuation. 

The program is in the form of a 
writing-proficiency test given late in the 
curriculum after all regularly scheduled 
course work in English has been com- 
pleted, followed by remedial course 
work, the nature of which is deter- 
mined by an interpretation of the test 
results. Following is an analysis of the 
program: 

The Organization of the 
Joint Committee 

When we first determined that some- 
thing must be done to remedy an un- 
satisfactory condition, it seemed clear 
that neither the Engineering School 
alone nor the English Department could 
do the job. Each had been trying alone 
with unsatisfactory results. “Therefore 
a joint committee was formed, consist- 
ing of the Dean of the School of Engi- 
neering, several Engineering staff mem- 
bers, and a member of the Department 
of English Composition. This com- 
mittee debated and decided the overall 
objectives of the program, worked out 
the details, and has during the past 
three years administered the test, evalu- 
ated the results, and controlled the 
subsequent remedial work. 


1 Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Nature of the Writing- 
Proficiency Test 


We first experimented with the usual 
type of standardized objective test for- 
mulated by a national testing agency. 
This test offered the prized advantage 
of producing an exact measurement, 
which even to non-engineers gives a 
cozy feeling of accomplishment. We 
were pleased that it allowed us to 
measure the student’s English pro- 
ficiency in exact figures, but we were 
convinced that it wasn’t measuring 
what we wanted to measure. Such a 
test told us something about the stu- 
dent’s ability to spot errors in spelling, 
grammar, diction, etc. But what we 
wanted to measure was his ability to 
write, to present informative material 
accurately, clearly, and economically. 
And though there may be a respectable 
correlation between the two, one of 
these abilities is certainly not the other, 
and does not necessarily assure the other. 


So we decided that the only way to 
see whether a student could write effi- 
ciently was to have him write. We 
knew, of course, that we would have to 
give up our comfortable, exact figures, 
that such a test could not be scored 
objectively; but we also knew, or felt 
reasonably sure, that what we were 
testing would have real meaning in 
terms of our objective: to send the stu- 
dent out better prepared to do the 
writing jobs that would be expected of 
him. And we weren’t convinced, either, 
that such a test couldn’t be scored with 
satisfactory accuracy. 

We tried such a test. Since then, we 
have used no other type. The student 
is tested near the end of his sixth semes- 
ter—a time when he can be expected to 
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have reasonable maturity, and a time, 
also, that leaves room for remedial work 
if he needs it. He is presented with a 
body of factual material in tabular or 
graphic form. He is asked to do a piece 
of writing of approximately 400 words 
in which he interprets this material. He 
is told that his paper will be judged on 
three bases: his ability to interpret the 
data, to organize his interpretation 
clearly for quick and accurate reading, 
and to write in accordance with current 
standards of English usage. Since stu- 
dents in all engineering curricula are 
tested alike, the nature of the test prob- 
lem is not really technical, though it is 
such as would be important to engineers 
in general. For instance, tables show- 
ing, over a period of one hundred years, 
population increase, the percentage of 
the population in the labor force, the 
shift in the occupational distribution of 
the labor force, and the rising produc- 
tion of mechanical horsepower-hours— 
all these data telling something im- 
portant about the growth of America 
and its changing social, economic, and 
industrial life. The problem we have 
found most successful is that which 
allows several gradations of interpreta- 
tion: some inferences that the mediocre 
student will get, some that the more 
alert student will see, and at least one 
that only the top-quality student will 
catch. We have succeeded in some de- 
gree in formulating problems which at- 
tain this objective. The student is 
allowed three hours for the test. He is 
advised to make an outline of what he 
plans to write and, if he wishes, to make 
a rough draft before preparing a final 
version of his statement. 


The Scoring of the Test 

The scoring of such a test, of course, 
is the vulnerable factor, about which 
we were most skeptical as we began the 
experiment. We knew, first, that we 


could use none but thoroughly experi- 
enced readers; second, that we must 
have readers conversant with the type 
of writing the test problem would pro- 
duce. We could not use graduate as- 
sistants in English, for example, though 
they might be inexpensive; we could 
not use young English instructors; and 
we could not use experienced English 
instructors whose training, interest, and 
teaching were predominantly literary in 
nature. Currently the committee uses 
four men from the Department of Eng- 
lish Composition. All four have had 
more than ten years teaching experi- 
ence; all either have taught or are teach- 
ing advanced writing courses designed 
for technical students; two of the four 
are authors of a widely used textbook 
in report writing. All are well qualified 
to evaluate the writing the engineering 
student would produce in this test. 
But we knew that the most capable 
readers could not produce a completely 
objective evaluation of a subjective test, 
and that if we were going to demand 
remedial work of students who failed 
the test, we would have to be reason- 
ably certain what we meant by “‘fail.” 
The Committee worked out a scoring 
scale for the readers quite similar to that 
used by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board so that there might be the 
greatest possible degree of uniformity. 
We knew that we could not assure the 


uniformity that is possible with an ob- 


jective test, but we felt that the degree 
of uniformity could be adequate by this 
means. Over a period of what now 
comprises seven testings, one each semes- 
ter, the details of the scoring scale have 
been revised again and again. The total 
score for the test is 200 points, dis- 
tributed 50 points for interpretation, 
50 for organization, and 100 for Eng- 
lish usage. A sample of the scale, the 
part relating to usage, follows: 
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Usage (100 points) 
(A score evaluating the student’s 
ability to write in accordance with 
current standards of formal English 
usage) 
A. Spelling (0-15) 
1. (15) No misspellings. 
2. (10) Misspelling of 1 or 2 
words, suggesting carelessness. 
3. (6) Misspelling of 3 or 4 
words, suggesting incompe- 
tence. 
4. (0-5) Misspelling 5 or more 
words, indicating little ability. 


. Punctuation (0-30) 


1. (30) No important errors. 
2. (25) Two or three errors 
(if they do not endanger 
clarity or seriously affect 
reading facility). 
. (15-20) Four or five errors, 
suggesting incompetence (or 
1 or 2 errors that endanger 


clarity or seriously affect read- 
ing facility). 

. (0-10) Six or more im- 
portant errors, indicating lit- 
tle ability). 


. Vocabulary (0-15) 


1. (15) No errors in diction; 
correctness, precision, breadth 
generally maintained. 

. (9) No errors, but some lack 
of precision in word choice. 

. (0-5) Frequently unidio- 
matic or inaccurate diction. 


. Sentences (0-40) 


1. (40) No syntax errors; some 
virtues, such as economy and 
directness. 

. (30) One or two errors but 
some virtues. 

. (25) No syntax errors; some 
awkwardness; no virtues. 

. (20) One or two errors in 
syntax; some awkwardness. 


5. (10) Syntax violated fre- 
quently (3 or more); awk- 
wardness. 


But even with most competent 
readers using a common detailed scale, 
we found immediately that one reading 
of a test paper did not always assure 
accuracy. The following procedure 
evolved little by little from our experi- 
ence: each reader is given a copy of the 
test problem for study; then, a day or 
so later, the group is assembled for 
thorough discussion of the problem and 
the inferences that may be expected 
from it. Thus the readers have a reason- 
ably uniform standard for evaluating 
the interpretation before they see the 
test papers. Each reader then takes his 
allotment of the test papers, reads, 
scores, and initials them. When the 
papers are returned, all the papers with- 
in a specified range of what will likely 
be the critical pass-fail point are re- 
distributed for a second reading. For 
instance, the critical point has always 
been at some place between 110 and 
120 (200 the possible total score) ; 
thus all scores between 100 and 130 
are redistributed for a second reading. 
If the scores from these two readings 
vary by more than a few points, or by 
less if they fall at the critical point for 
the previous testing, the paper is given 
a third reading. And for those papers 
about which there is still doubt, a 
fourth reading is ordered. Finally, 
members of the Joint Committee may 
read papers close to the pass-fail point 
after that point has been established 
exactly. So that every paper that is 
failed, unless the score is extremely low, 
has had at least two readings, and may 
have had as many as five. By this pro- 
cedure the Committee feels that the 
scoring meets reasonable standards of 
reliability. 

It is probably obvious that such scor- 
ing is expensive. It costs currently a 
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little more than one dollar per test. 
We do not think it costs more than a 
reliable measurement of the student’s 
ability to write is worth. 


The Interpretation of the Test Scores 


The Committee has not established 
a permanent passing score for the test— 
that is, a score to be applied to the dif- 
ferent test problem used each semester. 
Rather, it treats the scores for each test- 
ing separately. When the scored papers 
are delivered to the Committee, a curve 
is made of the scores, and the Com- 
mittee establishes a passing point that 
seems most reasonable for that set of 
papers, seeking that point, however, in 
the vicinity of the sixty-percent mark, 
which is the passing point for the Col- 
lege in general. For the past three test- 
ing periods, the passing score has been 
maintained at 115, but there is no feel- 
ing that there is anything permanent 


about that decision. This passing line 
has failed as few as 15 percent, and as 
many as 39 percent (currently). 


The Remedial Course 


Those students who fall below the 
passing line are required to schedule and 
pass during the following semester a 
non-credit, three-hour-per-week reme- 
dial course given by the Department of 
English Composition, designed to re- 
move the deficiencies shown in the test 
papers, and open only to those students. 
A repetition of this course may be re- 
quired. Classes are limited to fifteen 
students so that the instructor, who has 


access to the student’s test paper and can 
diagnose his weaknesses, can do con- 
siderable individual instruction. Atten- 
tion is focused on organization, clarity, 
and usage. We have even experimented 
with making the duration of the course 
flexible—that is, when in the judgment 
of the instructor the student has brought 
his writing practice up to standard, he 
is dismissed from the course. There has 
not been enough experience with this 
practice to warrant any conclusions 
except that it has seemed an incentive to 
the student’s getting down to work 
quickly and earnestly. 

The Committee is reasonably pleased 
with the program as a whole. We are 
certain that it is not a pat formula for 
transforming sub-standard students in- 
to competent writers, nor are we sure 
that even after three years we have re- 
fined the program to the place where we 
can stop experimentation and critical 
probing. The readers feel that the 
scoring scale can be made tighter than 
it is; they make revisions after the ex- 
perience of nearly every testing. We 
are satisfied, though, that this testing 
procedure does spot the incompetent 
writers, that the remedial course offered 
does give these a good opportunity to 
remove their deficiencies if instruction 
will do it. An important result of the 
program is that the engineering student 
seems to understand better the im- 
portance of efficient writing as a part of 
his professional training. 
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The Freshman Is King; or, Who Teaches Who? 


KENNETH L. KNICKERBOCKER 1 


“Recurrent rumors that professors are 
stuffy, musty, pedantic, and unrealistic”’ 
have been disproved, according to Mr. 
Norman Lewis in a recent Harper's ar- 
tile (March, 1949),? called “‘How 
Correct Must Correct English Be?’ 
Mr. Lewis asked a selected group of 
professors to pass on the acceptability 
“in everyday speech” of nineteen ex- 
pressions “‘about which there is today 
a good deal of controversy.”” The 
tabulated results showed college pro- 
fessors of English to be “the most 
liberal group’ of the nine groups 
canvassed, more liberal than lexicogra- 
phers, editors, authors, radio columnists, 
high school teachers of English, Har- 
per’s subscribers, feature writers, and 
editors of women’s magazines. This is 
all very well, but, as I shall try to show, 
Mr. Lewis neglected a most potent seg- 
ment of what is called ‘‘educated circles.”’ 

Before revealing this segment, how- 
ever, one may wish to find out what 
liberal professors of English sound like 
when they are chatting in everyday 
American speech. Throughout the dia- 
logue which follows, the professors are 
exercising the nineteen liberties of which 
they approved in replying to Mr. 
Lewis’s questionnaire. 

* 


Scene: A respectable barroom. The 
dramatis personae are sitting on high 
stools and sipping a final beer. 

First College Professor of English: Who 
did you meet? 

Second College Professor of English: I 
met my wife’s sister. The train due 
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?Mr. Lewis and Harper’s Magazine have 
given me permission to use the statistics provided 
in Mr, Lewis’s article: ‘How Correct Must Cor- 
rect English Be?”’ 


to the storm was late. That made 
me mad especially since it was my 
wife’s sister, who I don’t like. She 
acts as if she was my wife. 

FCPE (sympathetically): That's awful. 
It’s not very nice to have a woman 
acting as if she was your wife. 

SCPE (sighing in resignation): Awful 
is right, in fact it’s bad. I said, “Can 
I carry your handbag?”’ and she said, 
“If you’re able.’’ Sarcastic, like my 
wife. We only had a short distance 
to go, but she didn’t want to walk 
any further, not even to the check 
room to find out about her baggage. 

FCPE (nodding his head): You only 
have to clearly tell me that much. I 
never encounter less difficulties than 
that with my wife. 

SCPE: You only have heard the half of 
it. The reason she bothered me was 
because she even blamed me for the 
size of the railroad station. She is 
altogether a person I don’t want to 
have any business with. 


FCPE: You better go slow. You might 
make your wife mad. I made mine 
mad last night when all I said was 
“How much money have you got?” 
and she said “I have got what I got 
from my legacy before I married you 
—no more and no less.’ Sarcastic 
like your wife’s sister. And I said if 
we was to live more decently, she 
will have to have less than she had 
when she married me. What was she 
saving it for? She got mad and said 
several things about earning her keep, 
and I said her work was different 
than mine. When I returned later 
that night, she said, ‘“Who’s there?”’ 
and I said, “Jt ts me’’ and she said, 
“T thought so. Where have you 
been?’ I said that I had been where 
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everyone was in their cups except me, 
and the reason I wasn’t in my cups 
was because I had to definitely keep 
my head clear to teach my eight 
o'clock class in English. 
Curtain. 

From whom have the professors 
learned this sort of talk? What irresisti- 
ble force has sent them off on this 
solecistic spree? The very word “‘sole- 
cism’’ bears an appropriate likeness in 
sound—and now perhaps in meaning— 
to such terms as “alcoholism,” ‘‘nar- 
cissism,’’ and the like. Professors of 
English are enjoying the ill-health of 
solecism in much the same way, I sus- 
pect, that the alcoholic enjoys certain 
stages of his malady. It’s heady stuff, 
this licensed speech. 

What has happened, apparently, is 
this. For years the college professors 
fought a losing battle against the rising 
tide of the uneducated and the overly 
educated. In literature, powerful but 
ignorant giants began to rise. At the 
same time, lexicographers found out 
that the speech of New England was 
not the pattern for the remainder of ‘the 
country, that, indeed, the speech pattern 
was as variegated as Joseph’s coat. Be- 
wildered, the lexicographers began to 
admire any new color (meaning, pro- 
nunciation) which had been daubed 
onto words. Dictionaries became records 
without authority except the authority 
of stating that some people (how 
many? what people? where?) use words 
this way and some people (same ques- 
tions) use the same words in a different 
way. But these forces and others did 
not operate directly, daily, unrelievedly 
to beat down the resistance of the col- 
lege professor. What finally did him in 
was his freshmen. 

Their adamantine resolve, their un- 
wavering devotion to solecisms even- 
tually unnerved first this professor, 


then that one; now the crack-up oc- 
curred in the Middle West; next in the 
Northwest; now in the Rockies. Then, 
one day it happened. A professor rose 
to dismiss his class. ‘‘Everybody will 
find their assignment on the board,” he 
said. Perhaps at the same moment, an- 
other professor was saying to his class, 
“‘Due to the holiday on Friday, we will 
not meet.” 

Nothing happened, of course. There 
was no explosion of joy on the part of 
the students—not even the crackle of 
delight a glacier gives forth as it crunches 
along. Indeed, the victory for the fresh- 
men was quietly and modestly won 
without bonfires. 


Heretofore it had been assumed, with 
heart-breaking results, that freshmen 
were still subject to the educative 
process. The difference in the being and 
the becoming of these two conceptions 
is overwhelming. With one mighty 
flip-flop, the professors ended most of 
their troubles. Like the lexicographers, 
they could now record the usages of this 
vast new group. Nor need they worry 
too much about their findings, for Mis- 
rule was King and a perpetual Mardi 
Gras had begun. 


Since some professors may deny the 
authority of their freshmen, I have 
made, with the aid of my colleagues, an 
investigation of usage among one hun- 
dred and fifty-five, third-quarter college 
freshmen. (Mr. Lewis addressed his 
questionnaire to one hundred and fifty- 
five college professors of English, and 
a tit-for-tat procedure appeared to 
promise an easy means of securing com- 
parisons.) These freshmen were handed 
a mimeographed sheet upon which ap- 
peared the nineteen sentences used by 
Mr. Lewis in his article ‘How Correct 
Must Correct English Be?’’ Two verti- 
cal columns followed the sentences. The 
first column bore the caption: “I use in 
everyday speech the expression checked”; 
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the second column was headed: “I do 
not use in everyday speech the expres- 
sion checked.”’ If a freshman said that 
he was uncertain, he was told to place 
a check in the first column. He was re- 
quired not to sign his name. 

I have tabulated the results and have 
compared them with those obtained by 
Mr. Lewis through his questionnaires. 
In order not to confuse the issue, I have 
accepted, with misgivings, Mr. Lewis’s 
interpretation of his statistics and have 
applied his formula to my findings. 

The formula: 


Acceptance 75% or more: Estab- 
lished English. 

Acceptance from 50 to 75%: Ac- 
ceptable English. 

Acceptance from 35 to 50%: Con- 
troversial English. 


Acceptance from 0 to 35%: Re- 
jected English. 

Applying this formula to the answers 
received from college professors by Mr. 
Lewis and from college freshmen by my 
colleagues and me, I have obtained the 
following results: 


Established English 
for Professors and Freshmen 


1. I will pay your bill if you accept my 
check. The professors: 94% ac- 
ceptance; the freshmen: 93%. 


. He’s one person I simply won’t do 
business with. The professors: 
86% acceptance; the freshmen: 
88%. 

. We had a nice time at the party. 
The professors: 93% acceptance; the 
freshmen: 80%. 


. She has an awful headache. The 


professors: 83% acceptance; the 
freshmen: 80%. 


. His attitude makes me mad. The 
professors: 75% acceptance; the 
freshmen: 89%. 


It seems to me that for these five sen- 
tences the freshmen have a better record 
of consistency than do the professors. 
The words nice, awful, and mad have 
broken from the corral, and one who 
finds such untethered words to his 
liking should hardly be expected to 
make nice distinctions. Yet, fifteen pro- 
fessors who voted for nice as a synonym 
for pleasant voted against awful as a 
synonym for pretty bad. And twenty- 
seven professors who voted for nice as 
a synonym for agreeable, gay, amusing 
still persist in thinking that mad should 
mean insane. Obviously, the freshmen 
will have to do some further work on 
the professors at this point. 


Established English for the Professors; 
Acceptable to the Freshmen 


1. How much money have you got? 
The professors: 84% acceptance; the 
freshmen: 62%. 


. Go slow. The professors: 84% ac- 
ceptance; the freshmen: 74%. 


. It is‘me. The professors: 77% ac- 
ceptance; the freshmen: 58%. 


In these three sentences, it is apparent 
that the professors have over-shot them- 
selves in trying to keep up with fresh- 
man usage. To put it another and per- 
haps truer way, the freshmen have been 
more effective than they have any right 
to be. 


Established English for Freshmen; 
Acceptable to Professors 


1. The reason I’m worried is because 
I think she’s ill. The professors: 
57% acceptance; the freshmen: 
77%. 


. Who did you meet? The professors: 
55%(?) acceptance; the fresh- 
men: 77%. 
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Here the professors lag lamentably 
but doubtless will catch up when they 
see this authentic record of what’s what 
and particularly when they are told by 
the associate editor of Collier’s that 
whom is a word for “‘half-educated buf- 
foons.’’ (For the second of these sen- 
tences, Mr. Lewis says that the profes- 
sors “‘gave it a majority vote of ac- 
ceptance’’; 55% is my interpretation of 
this statement. ) 


Acceptable English for 
Professors and Freshmen 


1. Let’s not walk any further now. 
The professors: 67% acceptance; 
the freshmen: 57%. 


. Due to the storm, all trains are late. 
The professors: 65% acceptance; the 
freshmen, 65%. 


. We only have five left. The profes- 


sors: 62% acceptance; the freshmen: 
70%. 


. Everyone put on their coats and 
went home. The professors: 60% 
acceptance; the freshmen: 59%. 


One will note that on sentence 2 of 
this group the professors and the fresh- 
men are in exact accord, and that on 
sentence 4 the disagreement is precisely 
1%, either 1.55 professors or 1.55 
freshmen, take your pick. Sentences 1 
and 3 demonstrate a slight tension be- 
tween professors and freshmen, but a 
shift of a few professors, a mere baker’s 
dozen, would ease the situation. 


English Acceptable to Professors; 
Controversial Among Freshmen 
1. Can I have another helping of des- 


sert, please? The professors: 56% 
acceptance; the freshmen: 37%. 


. We must remember to accurately 
check each answer. The professors: 
51% (?); the freshmen: 47%. 


So far as the use of can for may is 
concerned, I simply do not believe that 
the freshmen have been trying to teach 
professors this usage. The professors in 
this instance have, I believe, asserted 
their independence. (For sentence 2 
Mr. Lewis simply says that the pro- 
fessors “‘rolled up a group-majority 
vote in favor’; though ‘“‘rolled-up” 
sounds impressive, I suspect that 51% 
is approximately the correct percentage. ) 


English Controversial to 
Professors and to Freshmen 


1. His work is different than mine. The 
professors: 40% acceptance; the 
freshmen: 36%. 


The freshman’s lack of enthusiasm 
for this usage is adequately reflected in 
the vote of the professors. Nevertheless, 
the 4% difference may indicate that the 
professors are straining at the leash. 

We now face a residue of oddities, 
two sentences which managed to pull 
the professors and the freshmen quite 
far apart. 


English Acceptable to Professors; 
Rejected by the Freshmen 


1. She acts as if she was my wife. The 
professors: 55% (?) acceptance; the 
freshmen: 23%. 


This is the only sentence which has 
demonstrated a regional bias. Freshmen 
in the South object to as if, not the un- 
subjunctive was. As my colleagues and 
I found out, ‘‘She acts like she was my 
wife’ would receive a majority vote of 
the freshmen. There seems to be no 
reason to suppose that the professors 
would object to this revision. (Mr. 
Lewis simply says the professors ‘‘ac- 
cepted the sentence’ by a clear-cut ma- 
jority; 55% seems clear-cut enough. ) 
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English Acceptable to the Freshmen; 
Rejected by the Professors 


1. I encountered less difficulties than I 
had expected. The professors: 32% 
acceptance; the freshmen: 57%. 


Here, it seems to me, the professors 
have been extraordinarily stubborn. 
Nevertheless, such independence wili 
simply show the freshmen that they 
cannot effect complete victory every- 
where and all at one time. And they 
may take to heart professorial assur- 
ance that “‘all of these expressions are 
either acceptable now or will be within 
the next few decades.” 


It is apparent that the professors, 
even in competition with freshmen, 
manage to retain a clear margin of lin- 
guistic and syntactic liberalism. They 
cast only 891 negative votes to the 
freshmen’s 1064. They gave stronger 
approval to 11 of the 19 expressions 
than did the freshmen, were less favor- 
ably inclined about 7 expressions, and 
tied the freshmen on 1. If the freshmen 
have been unable to wrest the crown 
from the professors, it seems unlikely 
that we shall see a new champion in our 
time. But, as I have said, the freshmen 
really are the winners after all. 


Oliver; 
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Editorial Comment 


1. With this issue of College Com- 
position and Communication, we round 
out Volume I. In this first year we 
have been filled alternately with high 
hopes and low misgivings. We approach 
our second year of publication with 
higher hopes and fewer misgivings. We 
are buoyed up by a growing subscrip- 
tion list, a greater influx of contribu- 
tions, and, more important, mounting 
evidence that some people are actually 
reading our publication. For this dem- 
onstration of interest we thank our 
lively contributors, may their tribe 
increase! 


2. You can help us celebrate our first 
birthday by renewing your membership 
in CCCC. Send your check for two 
dollars RIGHT NOW to W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, Treasurer CCCC, 211 West 


68th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 
3. You could take advantage of the 


new institutional-sustaining member- 
ships established at the November 24 
business meeting. Under this arrange- 
ment, an institution (or an individual) 
pays annual dues of $10.00 in the name 
of some department member such as the 
chairman or director of composition or 
communication (it being understood 
such person is a member of NCTE). In 
return for the sustaining membership, 
three copies of each issue of College 
Composition and Communication will 
be sent to the individual for circulation 
among staff members or deposit in the 


library. The institutional - sustaining 
memberships are designed to provide a 
firmer financial base for our organiza- 
tion and to let more teachers know of 
the service we are prepared to give them. 
We trust that many will then see the 
advantages of individual membership, 
with issues of our bulletin to have and 
to hold. 


4. Plan now to attend the second big 
annual meeting of the CCCC in Chi- 
cago in the spring. Exact dates and fur- 
ther details will appear in our February 
issue. 


5. What are we doing and what are 
we going to do? I am glad you asked. 
At the November business meeting, the 
following topics were recommended to 
the officers and board of directors for 
exploration: 

(a) the professional status of the 
composition or communication 
teacher 
the teaching load of the compo- 
sition or communication teacher 
the problem of diagnostic and 
achievement tests 

(d) teacher training for composition 

(e) articulation with high schools. 

6. We trust this issue will be in your 
mail box in time for us to wish you a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year! 


(b) 
(c) 


C. W. R. 


